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Brian  Walters  of  physical  resources  puts  the  ^F  screws 
into  a new  smoke-free  sign  at  Door  5 of  the  Do%;|)ampus. 

(Photo  by /Wea  Bailey) 


By  Anita  Filevski 

The  Doom  Student  Association's 
(DSA)  Walk  Safe  program  could 
undergo  some  changes  this  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  student 
participation  in  the  program,  the 
DSA  and  college  officials  are  con- 
sidering paying  student  walkers 
for  their  services. 

The  Walk  Safe  program  is  a ser- 
vice offered  by  students  for  stu- 
dents to  ensure  campus  safety. 

Volunteers  will  be  available  to 
walk  students  to  anywhere  they 
need  to  go  on  campus  after  dark, 
and  will  go  as  far  as  the  parking 
lots  and  Rodeway  Suites. 

Student  volunteers  could  be 
hired  through  the  college's  work 
study  program,  a new  fund  which 
has  been  available  only  in  the  last 
two  years,  said  registrar  Fred 
Harris. 

Harris  said  a percentage  is  taken 
off  the  top  of  tuition  increases  to 
put  into  the  fund,  as  mandated  by 
the  Ontario  government. 

The  program  also  disperses 
money  in  the  form  of  bursaries  to 
students  who  need  financial  assis- 
tance, and  has  provided  individual 


help  to  students  when  the 
emergency  fund  ran  out,  Harris 
said. 

Jack  Fletcher,  chair  of  student 
services  and  college  advisor  for 
the  DSA,  said  the  work  study  pro- 
gram is  a win-win  situation. 
“Students  have  paid  X tuition  and 
part  of  that  X tuition  is  for  finan- 
cial assistance,”  he  said. 

By  hiring  students,  the  college 
helps  students  in  financial  need 
and  renders  a service  to  all  stu- 
dents at  the  same  time,  he  added. 
Fletcher  said  the  program  will 
help  keep  student  borrowing  to  a 
minimum,  although  there  are  still 
a lot  of  mechanics  to  work  out. 

The  work  study  program  had 
under  $100,(XX)  in  1996-97,  Harris 
said,  and  could  fully  fund  the 
Walk  Safe  program.  “It  will  pay 
the  full  costs  — even  though  it's  a 
DSA  program,  the  college  would 
fund  it.” 

, The  Walk  Safe  program  wants  an 
even  number  of  male  and  female 
volunteers,  who  would  walk  stu- 
dents to  Rodeway  Suites,  parking 
lots,  the  Detweiler  Centre,  and 
“wherever  a student  doesn't  feel 
safe”,  said  DSA  president 


Chris  Kroeker. 

Kroeker  said  Walk  Safe's  head- 
quarters will  be  just  outside  the 
security  office,  where  security  will 
dispatch  calls  to  radios  carried  by 
the  volunteers. 

The  radios  are  provided  by  the 
DSA  and  the  health  and  safety 
department,  Kroeker  said. 

Ideally,  the  Walk  Safe  program 
will  run  from  September  to  May 
this  year,  he  said. 

The  program  did  not  run  in  the 
first  term  of  last  year  because  of  a 
lack  of  volunteers. 

Kroeker  said  he  hopes  this  prob- 
lem gets  fixed  through  payment 
for  the  volunteers'  services. 

He  said  the  program  is  perfect 
for  law  and  security  administra- 
tion students,  although  anyone  can 
volunteer. 

“It's  good  for  their  resumes,” 
Kroeker  said.  “Second-year  stu- 
dents train  first-year  students, 
so  the^  is  some  kind  of  carry- 
throu^.” 

Kroeker  said  the  DSA  received 
its  first  Walk  Safe  application  on 
Aug.  15,  from  a male  student  in 
the  early  childhood  education 
program. 
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Let  the  games  begin 

Conestoga  in  Chamber  Corporate  Challenge 


Linda  Hart,  co-op  education  employment  officer,  shows  off  her 
corporate  challenge  mug  Aug.  21.  Hart  was  chairwoman  of  the 
1 997  event’s  committee.  (Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


By  Pat  Craton 

John  Tibbits,  Conestoga 
College's  president,  was  to  head  a 
team  of  players  drawn  from  the 
college's  faculty  and  staff  sched- 
uled to  take  part  in  the  Chamber 
Corporate  Challenge  event  Sept.  7 
at  the  Kinsmen  Sports  Centre  in 
Cambridge. 

The  college  is  no  stranger  to  the 
13-year-old  event.  Linda  Hart,  co- 
op education  employment 
officer,  said  the  college  has  partic- 
ipated in  the  event  for  about  10 
years. 

Hart,  who  was  the  chairwoman 
of  the  corporate  challenge  events 
committee,  said  this  year's  theme 
was  "Be  Part  of  the  Team." 

About  125  teams  representing 
some  90  area  companies  and  busi- 
nesses were  entered  in  the  eight 
events  specially  created  for  the 
competition. 

Each  team  was  made  up  of  10 
people  — five  males  and  five 
females;  each  team  also  had  to 
provide  two  volunteers  for  the 
event. 

Scheduling  called  for  the  day  to 
start  at  8:30  a.m.  with  the  arrival 
of  a fake  torch,  followed  by  the 
start  of  competition  an  hour  later 
I;  with  the  running  of  the  heats.  Hart 
said.  ‘ 

■ Besides  the  college  team,  an 


alumni  team  also  was  to  represent 
Conestoga.  Grace  Berkin  of 
accounts  payable  was  selected  as 
the  college's  team  captain  and 
Mary  Wright,  manager  of  alumni 
affairs,  the  alumni  captain. 


Hart  said  the  college  gave  use  of 
the  recreation  centre  for  three 
evenings  in  April  and  May  so  that 
events  and  equipment  could  be 
tested. 

Also,  eight  students  from  the 


recreation  leadership  program 
signed  up  as  volunteers  after 
Hart  and  several  other  members  of 
the  college  involved  in  the 
Challenge,  gave  a presentation  on 
the  event  to  the  students  in  the 
spring. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of 
Kitchener,  Waterloo,  Cambridge, 
Elmira  and  Woolwich. 

It  raises  money  for  the 
Community  Foundation  Fund 


which  distributes  the  funds  to  local 
charities  in  the  community. 

The  event  serves  as  an  opportuni- 
ty for  team  building,  networking 
and  to  have  fun  with  fellow  work- 
ers, Hart  said. 

Next  year,  the  event  will  be  held 
on  a Saturday  instead  of  a Sunday 
so  participants  can  stay  longer  to 
relax  after  the  day's  events  without 
worrying  about  going  to  work  the 
following  day,  she  said. 

Besides  Berkin  as  captain,  the 


college  team's  roster  included 
Dave  Jackson  of  the  computer  pro- 
grammer/analyst program,  Ernie 
Falkiner  of  training  and  develop- 
ment, Jack  Baker  of  physical 
resources,  Gary  Williams  of  the 
food  and  beverage  management 
program.  Heather  Bortolussi  of  the 
law  and  security  admin- 
istration program.  Erica  Stoermer 
in  the  administration  office,  Sheila 
Macleod,  liaison  officer  in  the 
student  recruitement  office,  Shari 


Dickson  of  community  relations 
and  Tibbits,  college  president. 

The  volunteers  were  Irene  Rhude 
of  training  and  development  and 
Chris  Stoermer. 

Included  in  the  alumni  team  were 
Wright,  Sarah  Todd,  Rita  and 
Steve  Shaw,  April-Dawn 
Blackwell,  Dino  Delegianis, 
Jeffrey  Nold,  Ravi  Bishun,  Sandra 
Schelling.  The  volunteers  for  the 
alumni  team  were  Jeanette  Walker 
and  Laurie  Doersam. 


The  event  raises  money  for  the  Community 
Foundation  Fund  which  distributes  the  funds  to  local 
charities  in  the  community.  It  also  serves  as  an 
opportunity  for  team  building,  group  networking 
and  having  fun. 
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By  Tim  Kylie 

The  Ontario  Community  College 
Student  Parliamentary  Association 
(OCCSPA)  road  show  stopped  off 
at  Boon  campus  Aug.  19  before 
continuing  on  to  Fanshawe 
College  in  London,  Ont.  the  next 

day-  ..  , f 

Duane  Jones,  vice-president  ot 
OCCSPA  northern  region,  and 
Brian  Edwards,  OCCSPA  s 
Annishnaawbe  peoples  chairman, 
had  already  made  their  presenta- 
tion about  Canada’s  oldest  lobby- 
ing association  for  colleges  to  a 
half  dozen  student  councils  this 
summer  before  their  session  with 
Conestoga’s  Boon  Student 
Association  (DSA). 

The  road  show  is  an  exercise  m 
damage  control,  Jones  told  DSA 
education  and  communication  co- 
ordinator Thomas  Muller. 

Two  years  ago,  OCCSPA  had  25 
college  student  council  members, 
but  the  number  has  since  dropped 
by  half,  Edwards  said,  adding  that 
the  members  who  left  may  not 
have  thought  OCCSPA  was  doing 
enough  for  them. 

Jones  said  the  road  show,  which 
includes  a fast-pasted,  animated 
computer  slide  presentation,  is 
part  of  OCCSPA’s  rebuilding 

efforts.  „ 

“It*s  important  to  be  at  the  table, 
Jones  said,  while  pointing  out  the 
advantages  college  students  gain 
from  belonging  to  OCCSPA. 


College  Student  Parfiamentary 


Formed  in  1975,  OCCSPA  has 
worked  with  the  Ontario  Council 
of  Regents,  the  Association  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Ontario,  both  college-related  divi- 
sions of  the  Ontario  Public 
Services  Employees  Union 
(OPSEU),  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training,  he  said. 

He  said  OCCSPA  can  use  such 


well-established  ties  to  voice  the 
concerns  of  college  students  and 
attempt  to  influence  the  bodies 
governing  student  life  to  favor  stu- 
dent concerns. 

As  an  example,  Edwards  said,, 
the  Ontario  government  is  now 
considering  income-contingent 
repayment  plans  for  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Plan  (OSAP), 


an  idea  long  advocated  by  OCC- 
SPA. 

It  was  OCCSPA  that  asked  the 
minister  of  education  the  first 
question  about  the  most  recent 
tuition  hike  after  information 
about  the  hike  was  leaked,  Jones 
added. 

He  said  tuition  increases, 
amounting  to  21  per  cent  over  the 


concerns'  OCCSPA  is  currently 
dealing  with. 

The  recent  changes  to  OSAP  eli- 
gibility, which  reduce  the  cap  on 
how  much  a student  can  earn  and 
disallow  such  assets  as  a car  worth 
more  than  $5,000,  affect  college 
students  phenomenally,  he  said, 
especially  considering  that  many 
are  mature  students. 

OCCSPA  is  asking  other  ques- 
tions, he  said,  including  why  the 
number  of  students  defaulting  on 
their  student  loans  doubled  from 
just  over  4,000  to  more  than  8,500 
from  1993-94  to  1995-96,  and 
why  38.9  per  cent  of  accepted  col- 
lege applicants  don’t  go  to  college. 

OCCSPA  is  also  working  on  a 
strike/lock-out  contingency  plan 
for  this  fall,  Edwards  said. 

“We’ve  never  heard  so  many 
people  not  talking  about  a strike,” 
he  said,  adding  that  if  OPSEU 
does  strike,  students  will  go  to 
their  student  council  for  informa- 
tion. “They’re  going  to  be  looking 
at  you  guys,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?”  he  asked  the  DSA. 

Edwards  said  OCCSPA  is  funded 
by  its  member  colleges,  which 
currently  pay  about  $0.63  per 
student. 

The  DSA  is  not  a member  ot 
OCCSPA.  DSA  president  Chris 
Kroeker  said  the  DSA  would 
decide  whether  to  join  following 
more  discussion  at  its  next 
meeting. 


Final  report 

Team  Kitchener  acknowledges 
Conestoga’s  role  in  community 


Faculty  union 
negotiating  with 


By  Tony  Kobilnyk 

The  City  of  Kitchener  and  the 
members  of  Team  Kitchener  have 
gained  a greater  understanding  of 
the  role  Conestoga  plays  in  for- 
warding the  economic  develop- 
ment objectives  of  the  region,  said 
Wayne  Hussey,  executive  director 
of  the  college’s  community  rela- 
tions department. 

Team  Kitchener  was  created  ear- 
lier this  year  as  a followup  to 
Mayor  Richard  Christy’s  trade 
mission  to  Asia  with  Team 
Canada.  The  task  force  is  to  pro- 
vide Kitchener  city  council  with  a 
long  and  short-term  strategy  for 
economic  development  in 
Kitchener. 

Hussey,  Conestoga’s  representa- 
tive on  Team  Kitchener,  said  the 
Team  Kitchener  final  report, 
which  was  presented  to  city  coun- 
cil on  Aug.  18,  specifically  men- 
tions Conestoga’s  participation  m 
its  recommendations. 

“The  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
labor  is  likely  the  most  significant 
component  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment equation,”  he  said.  This 
report  goes  a long  way  in  recog- 
nizing that  we  must  have  support 
and  encouragement  for  people  to 
go  into  technology  and  trade  areas 
to  ensure  that  those  areas  have  an 


adequate  supply  of  workers  for  the 
future.” 

He  said  the  report  said  the  region 
would  benefit  by  relocating  the 
Ontario  office  of  Skills  Canada  to 
Conestoga.  He  said  this  would 
show  the  community  that 
Conestoga  is  concerned  about 


‘The  adequate  supply 
of  skilled  labor  is  likely 
the  most  significant  com- 
ponent in  the  economic 
development  equation.” 

Wayne  Hussey, 
Conestoga’s  Team  Kitchener 
representative 

skills  development.  It  would  also 
mean  that  Conestoga  would  per- 
manently host  the  annual  Skills 
Canada  competition  and  students 
from  high  schools  and  colleges 
across  Ontario  would  be  brought 
to  the  college,  he  said. 

“In  time,  that  would  have  a bene- 
fit for  recruitment  purposes 
because  high  school  students 
would  see  our  campus  and  maybe 


area  of  a good  college  education.” 
Hussey  said  the  report  also  rec- 
ommends the  revision  of  the 
Canada  Technology  Triangle 
Board  to  achieve  a better  balance 
between  municipalities,  post-sec- 
ondary institutions,  business  and 
labor.  The  current  structure  con- 
sists mostly  of  municipal  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  new  structure, 
he  said,  would  include  two  educa- 
tional representatives,  one  of 
which  would  be  from  Conestoga. 

“That  means  Conestoga  would 
have  a permanent  position  on  the 
board  of  Canada’s  Technology 
Triangle.” 

A skills  development  task  force 
to  monitor  any  shortages  of  skilled 
labor  in  Kitchener  is  also  among 
the  recommendations  of  the 

report.  . 

Hussey  said  John  Tibbits, 
Conestoga’s  president,  began  dis- 
cussions with  the  Region  of 
Waterloo  to  create  such  a task 
force  before  the  Team  Kitchener 
report  was  presented. 

According  to  Hussey,  Tibbits 
said  it  is  important  to  immediately 
start  collecting  data  regarding  the 
present  status  and  the  future  needs 
of  employers  with  respect  to 
skilled  labor  and  to  develop  plans 
to  address  the  future  supply  of 


By  Corey  Jubenville 


Negotiations  between  the 
provincial  government  and  the 
union  representing  instructor  at 
Ontario  colleges  are  ongoing, 
despite  strike  threats  from  other 
teachers’ unions. 

The  union,  which  represents 
230  full-time  faculty  members 
at  Conestoga,  is  barpining  with 
the  province  over  job  security, 
salary  and  academic  freedom, 
according  to  Walter  Boettger. 
The  president  of  the  faculty 
union  said  job  security  was  the 
biggest  issue. 

“We’re  looking  for  more 
retraining,  instead  of  someone 
who  doesn’t  fit  the  workload 
going  out  the  door,  said 
Boettger,  adding  that  this  was  a 
general  feeling  among  the 
faculty. 

Another  issue  related  to  job 
security  being  debated  is 
“bumping,”  which  involves 
seniority  when  it  comes  to  lay- 
offs. Normally,  during  layoffs, 
senior  faculty  who  are  qualified 
are  given  priority  over  faculty 
with  less  experience,  but  this 
doesn’t  always  happen.  . 

He  said  very  few  people  file 
grievances  concerning  bumping 
because  they  are  afraid  of 
becoming  targets  for  layoffs  in 
cutbacks. 

“We  don’t  have  a very  success- 
ful rate  when  it  comes  to  bump- 
ing,” said  Boettger.  Sometimes 
senior  instructors  are  given  early 
retirement,  so  it  appears  there 
are  no  layoffs  or  bumping. 


The  union  for  faculty  at 
Ontario  colleges  is  separate 
from  unions  representing  high 
school  and  university  teachers. 

Another  issue  is  salary. 
Boettger  said  high  school  teach- 
ers make  more  than  college 
instructors,  and  the  union  was 
looking  to  make  the  pay  compa- 
rable. 

Negotiations  between  the 
province  and  the  union  have 
been  taking  place  over  the  last 
year.  Boettger  said  he  was  hope- 
ful a deal  could  be  reached,  but 
talks  were  going  slow. 

The  faculty  at  Conestoga  is 
kept  informed  by  a travelling 
road  team,  who  report  to  the 
union.  Boettger  said  he  didn’t 
know  if  the  government  was  lis- 
tening to  what  the  union  was 
saying,  and  some  of  the  bar- 
gaining depends  upon  the  econ- 
omy. If  the  economy  is  good, 
the  union  may  get  some  of  what 
it  wants. 

Boettger  said  college  instruc- 
tors are  not  in  the  same  group  as 
high  school  teachers,  but  legis- 
lation could  prevent  them  from 
striking.  He  said  what  the  gov- 
ernment does  will  determine  the 
union’s  response.  “If  they  (the 
government)  feel  they’re  ping 
to  lose,  they  just  legislate.” 
Much  of  the  negotiation  is 
being  driven  by  Premier  Mike 
Harris  and  Education  Minister 
John  Snobelen,  Boettger  said, 
adding  the  framework  being 
used  now  is  different,  more  top- 
down.  “The  world  is  changing, 
and  education  is  changing  too.” 


MatflEyre,  a second-yearwoodworking  student,  spl  nds' 
time  Aug.  21  working  on  his  armoire,  whicH.was  his  final 
termpmieci  " ‘ ’ 


(Photo  by  Pat  Craton) 


Knock  on  wood 


New  toy 


By  L.Scott  Nicholson 

It  can  be  enjoyed  with  milk, 
cream,  sugar,  or  sweetener  or  in 
its  natural  black  state.  It  can  be 
used  as  a stimulant,  or  it  can  be 
enjoyed  after  diimer  with  friends. 
It  is  of  course  coffee. 

Starting  September,  staff  and 
students  at  the  Doon  campus  of 
Conestoga  College  will  have  yet 
another  choice  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  a cup  of  coffee,  said 
John  Kast,  the  food  services  man- 
ager. 

To  go  along  with  the  coffee  from 
Roasters,  the  vending  machines 
and  the  cafeteria’s  own  brew. 
Second  Cup  coffee  will  also  be 
available. 

Second  Cup  coffee  will  be 
provided  through  what  the  comp- 
any calls  a Coffeescape.  The 
Coffeescape  will  be  situated  on  an 
island  from  which 

four  different  flavors  of  Second 
(Tup  coffee  will  be  available,  Kast 
said. 

Chris  Sonnen,  a purchaser  and 
salesman  for  the  Second  Cup 
company,  said  the  six-month  old 
Coffeescape  program  is  simply  an 


alternative  way  to  make  Second 
Cup  coffee  available  for  cus- 
tomers without  going  through  the 
process  of  building  a new  store. 

“It  is  the  same  coffee  brewed  in 
stores,  the  same  quality  control 
parameters  we  use  in  stores  and 
the  same  equipment  we  use  in 
stores,”  Sonnen  said. 

Beaver  Foods,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  employs  everyone  in 
food  services  at  Doon  campus, 
will  still  provide  the  employees 
who  will  wear  the  same  uniform 
and  provide  the  same  service,  he 
said. 

The  presence  of  another  coffee 
supplier  on  campus  will  inevitably 
mean  competition  between 
Roasters  and  Second  Cup. 
However,  the  two  companies  are 
closely  affiliated. 

CARA  Operations  Limited  cre- 
ated and  owns  the  Roasters  con- 
cept while  it  also  owns  37  per  cent 
of  Second  Cup. 

Sonnen  said  he  wasn’t  sure  if 
CARA  was  going  to  build  it’s 
relationship  with  Second  Cup  by 
purchasing  a larger  portion  of 
the  franchise  or  if  it  was  going  to 
focus  on  the  Roasters  franchise. 


Survey  results  lead  to  early 
sale  of  parking  passes 


Second  Cup  coffee 
coming  to  Dooners 


By  Helene  Beaulieu 

The  sale  of  parking  passes  at 
Conestoga  began  two  weeks  earli- 
er than  usual  this  year  in  the  hopes 
of  cutting  back  on  long  lineups, 
according  to  Barry  Milner,  manag- 
er of  physical  resources. 

In  January,  Milner  said,  his 
department  was  considering 
adopting  a system  whereby  stu- 
dents would  be  able  to  purchase 
their  passes  via  the  mail.  At  the 
time  it  had  been  hoped  the  new 
system  would  go  into  effect  for 
September  1997.  The  idea,  howev- 
er, was  later  scrapped  when  a sur- 
vey of  other  post-secondary 
institutions  in  the  province  failed 
to  uncover  a viable  mail-in  alter- 
native. 

The  survey  was  used  as  a 
research  tool  to  help  determine 
flaws  that  might  arise  with  such  a 
system  in  order  to  avoid  duplicat- 
ing them,  Milner  said. 

“Other  schools  who  use  a mail-in 


system  have  a single  rate  for  park- 
ing,” said  Milner. 

He  said  Conestoga  would  have  a 
difficult  time  effectively  and  fairly 
implementing  such  a system 
because  rates  at  Doon  campus 
vary  according  to  lot  number  and 
proximity  to  the  main  building.  He 
said  the  willingness  of  students  to 
pay  higher  rates  to  park  in  specific 
lots  causes  problems  with  the 
mail-in  if  spaces  in  requested  lots 
are  sold  out. 

“We  listed  the  pros  and  cons,” 
said  Milner,  “and  it  was  too  cum- 
bersome to  handle  all  the  details 
and  still  offer  a good,  smooth  ser- 
vice to  our  clients.” 

Milner  said  a lot  of  students  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  advanced  sale 
expressed  appreciation  for  the 
extra  time  to  purchase  passes.  “It 
gives  them  time  to  attend  to  other 
things  regarding  their  registra- 
tion,” he  said. 

He  also  said  he  hoped  it  would 
result  in  shorter  lineups  during  ori- 


entation week.  By  Aug.  20,  1,270 
of  the  2,737  available  parking 
spaces  had  been  sold. 

Milner  said  that  in  order  to 
ensure  a fair  distribution  of  the 
remaining  spaces  during  each  day 
of  orientation  week,  decals  would 
be  sold  based  on  the  percentage  of 
students  attending  registration. 

While  mailing  in  parking 
requests  may  not  be  an  option  for 
the  moment,  Milner  said  his 
department  was  still  considering 
other  options  for  the  future  distri- 
bution of  passes. 

One  idea,  which  he  said  is  under 
evaluation,  is  that  of  allowing  stu- 
dents to  purchase  decals  in  the 
spring,  prior  to  their  summer 
departure. 

“We’d  have  to  make  sure  we 
order  the  decals  early  enough  to 
have  them  delivered  on  time.”  But, 
he  said,  other  problems  might 
arise.  “Do  students  really  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  such  a thing  at 
that  time?” 


DSA  promotions  assistants  Dave  White  (left)  and  Bryan  Bambrick  display  the  new  phone 
machine  in  the  sanctuary.  ^ ' (Photo  by  Craig  Vaiibacka) 


Second  Cup  has  worldly  flavor 


By  L.Scott  Nicholson 

Like  the  grapes  used  in  the  fine 
wines  of  Italy,  France,  California 
and  Ontario,  the  coffee  beans  used 
in  the  brewing  of  Second  Cup  cof- 
fee are  also  specially  selected  and 
go  through  a strict  process,  result- 
ing in  superb  taste,  said  Chris 
Sonnen,  a salesman  and  purchaser 
with  Second  Cup. 

“Just  like  there  are  some  people 
who  like  French  reds,  Italian 
whites  or  Chilean  reds,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  coffee,” 
Sonnen  said.  “There  are  coffees 
from  around  the  world  that  offer 
just  as  many  characteristics.” 

Second  Cup  coffee,  coming  soon 
to  the  Dooners  cafeteria  at 
Conestoga  College,  has  significant 
international  roots. 

Sonnen  said  he  buys  coffee  beans 
from  all  over  the  world,  but  most 
beans  are  bought  in  Central  and 
South  America,  Africa,  the  Yemen 
region  and  Indonesia. 

“The  coffee  bean  is  the  seed  of  a 


fruit  and  everything  that  happens, 
from  when  the  fruit  grows  on  a 
tree  until  it  is  served  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  a cup  of  coffee,  can  effect 
the  quality  of  the  coffee,”  he  said. 

Once  the  coffee  bean  is  picked 


■from  the  shrub,  the  seed  is 
removed  through  a process  called 
milling,  Sonnen  said. 

The  beans  are  then  sent  to 
Winnipeg,  roasted  and  then  finally 
distributed  to  stores. 


Join  our 
workforce. 

Need  a job  now?  Want  to  leam  a trade?  We  have  operational,  technical 
and  support  career  opportunities  for  men  and  women  in  today’s  Canadian 
Forces.  Join  our  team  and  leam  skills  that  will  last  you  a lifetime.  Share 
in  a proud  Canadian  tradition.  For  more  information,  drop  by  your 
Recruiting  Centre  or  call: 
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Notice  to  Students 

Deadline  for  the  DSA 
Health  Plan  Opt-Out  is 

Monday,  September  15 

Completed  waiver  forms  and  proof  of 
other  coverage  must  be  submitted  to 
RWAM  Insurance  Administrators  by  this 
deadline.  NO  EXCEPTIONS! 


Waiver  Forms  are  available 
at  the  DSA  Office. 


For  more  information  call 
the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 . 


Canada  is  #1  — 


A few  years  ago,  when  I would  hear  fel- 
low Canadians  refer  to  Americans  as 
“damn  Yankees”  or  make  fun  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  American  dream,  I would  get 
offended  on  behalf  of  my  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

Stereotypes  of  this 
kind  had  no  place  in 
my  vocabulary.  But,  in 
those  days,  I had  never 
stepped  off  of 

Canadian  soil.  My 
childhood  wish  was  to 
go  to  the  United  States, 
where  movie  stars  live 
and  where  the  White 
House  stands.  I was  satisfied  with  many 
trips  to  Niagara  Falls,  where  I could  look 
across  the  rainbow  bridge  to  the  so-called 
land  of  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  or 
fortunately  depending  on  the  view,  I 
never  crossed  the  border.  I waited  until 
this  past  March,  when  I was  19  to  mingle 
with  the  Americans. 

A friend  of  mine  and  I boarded  the  train 
in  Kitchener  and  arrived  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich,  around  noon. 

Once  we  arrived  at  our  hotel,  and  gave 
Kurt  the  cab  driver  a nice  tip,  we  earned 
our  bags  into  the  lobby.  When  we  walked 
in.  the  ladies  working  at  the  front  desk 
gave  us  an  unsettling  look.  I walked  up  to 
the  desk,  told  them  who  I was,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  check  in. 

After  asking  me  a few  questions,  one  of 
the  women,  Gerri,  asked  me  if  I was  21 
years  old.  Not  one  to  lie  on  cue,  I told  her 
that  I was  19.  She  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  she  could  not  rent  us  a room  because 
neither  one  of  us  was  21.  My  friend 
explained  to  Gerri  that  when  I made  the 
reservation,  over  two  months  ago,  and  an 
age  requirement  was  never  mentioned 
over  the  phone.  Gerri  held  her  stance. 


saying  she  could  not  break  company  pol- 


icy- * . ^ , 

At  one  point,  I told  her  this  was  my  first 

time  out  of  Canada  and  I had  no  place 
else  to  go.  In  her  coldest  tone,  she  asked 
what  I expected  her  to  do  about  it.  She 
then  threw  a phone  book  at  me  and  told 
me  to  make  other  arrangements. 

After  20  minutes  of  frantic  dialling,  one 
motel  agreed  to  take  us.  It  was  the  dingi- 
est place  I’ve  ever  seen,  yet  it  had  a roof, 
just  what  we  wanted. 

I called  my  father  and  explained  the  sit- 
uation. Enraged,  he  called  the  hotel’s 
main  office  in  Toronto  and  blasted  the 
person  on  the  other  end.  She  apologized 
profusely  and  said  that  my  friend  and  I 
were  more  than  welcome  to  go  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  that  Gerri  would  be  spoken 
to  concerning  her  behavior. 

Notice  how  the  Canadian  was  sympa- 


thetic and  all  the  American  did  was  offer 
us  the  yellow  pages. 

We  went  back  to  the  hotel,  expecting 
decent  treatment  and  a possible  apology. 
Instead,  we  were  greeted  with  a docu- 
ment which  stated  any  damage  to  the 
room  would  be  billed  to  my  credit  card. 
Yes,  we  really  felt  welcome. 

Needless  to  say,  I had  a lifetime’s  fill  of 
the  United  States. 

I am  thankful  everyday  that  Canadians 
are,  for  the  most  part,  decent  and  respect- 
ful. Our  country  doesn’t  have  the  notori- 
ous crime  rate  the  States  boast.  Although 
our  prime  minister  may  sound  disorga- 
nized when  he  speaks  sometimes,  at  least 
he  has  never  been  accused  of  torrid 
affairs  and  drug  use. 

For  someone  who  was  itching  to  vaca- 
tion there,  I never  want  to  step  foot  across 
the  border  again. 


Enjoy 
what  you 
have 

% 

today 


After  graduating  from  university  last  May,  two 
of  my  closest  friends  returned  home  to  live  with 
their  parents.  Both  immediately  found  Ml-tirae 
jobs  and,  not  having  to  pay  rent  or  tuition  they 

started  saving  money.  , u 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  that  I hadn  t had 
enough  of  student  living  and  thus  enrolled  at 
Conestoga  College  for  a 
year  in  the  journalism  pro- 
gram. 

With  tuition,  books,  rent, 
utilities  and  school  sup- 
plies, money  is  something  I 
can  only  dream  about. 

Although  I don’t  regret 
my  decision  to  come  to  col- 
lege, sometimes  it’s  hard  to 
keep  this  infmind  when  I ^ 
see  other  pepple  my  age  getting  their  lives  on 

track  ^ 

Take  ^ friends  for  example.  One  spent  last 

summerlA'Ireland,  recenUy  purchased  a new  car 
and  is  pfeiing  to  go  to  Ireland  again  in  the  fall. 

The  otfe  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Scotland, 
She  owi^  new  car,  is  planning  her  wedding  and 
is  idokii^to  buy  a house  with  her  fiance^,^ 

‘ lhhd't®uggle to frndhn^apa^entwh^^^ 

n my  budget.  ^ - ' 1^5 

ig  my  friends  get  ahead  makes  me  long 
lys  when  I can  live  the  way  those,  in  the 
1 system  pronuse  you  will  have  after  get-  ? 
,degree/diploma.Jj^-!s^'  ' 

ibly  would  have,  continu^  on  ra  my 
wiammahinking  had  it  not  been  jwtofd  out  to  me  . 
, that'b'y  Sways  wishing  for  toracmow^I  vm  wast- 


Vancouver  helps  to  find  yourself 


Jamie  looks  a little  haggard  tonight.  His 
hair’s  different  — small  white  whisps 
creep  out  from  behind  his  dark  brown 
hair. 

There’s  something  about  his  eyes  that 
make  them  look  too  shiny.  It’s  as  if  he 
hasn’t  slept  in  days,  or  maybe  he’s  been 
indulging  in  one  too  many  illegal  sub- 
stances again. 

Perhaps  this  new  look 
isn’t  accidental. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  life  he 
wants  to  live,  or  maybe 
it’s  the  only  one  he 
thinks  he  can  have. 
He’s  just  come  back  to 
Kitchener,  fresh  off  a 
late  flight  from 

Vancouver.  He’s  final- 


Anita 

Filevski 


ly  home.  I would  be  thrilled  to  see  him, 
but  there’s  only  so  many  homecomings  a 
guy  can  have. 


Every  time  I say  goodbye  to  him,  I 
brace  myself.  Is  he  going  to  pop  up  in 
downtown  Kitchener  in  a few  months  and 
surprise  me?  He  has  this  habit  of  coming 
into  town  without  telling  anyone. 

This  is  Jamie’s  fourth  trip  back  from 
Vancouver.  He  goes  every  few  months  to 
find  himself,  to  figure  out  his  place  in  the 
universe,  not  uncommon  for  frequent 
Vancouver-goers. 

Jamie’s  26  and  lives  with  his  mother. 
You  might  think  that’s  funny,  but  who 
else  would  put  up  with  his  frequent-flyer- 
miles  obsession? 

What  I don’t  understand  is  why  he 
keeps  going  back,  because  it  doesn’t 
seem  like  he  ever  comes  home  satisfied 
with  his  life. 

Last  time  he  came  back,  he  was  weird- 
ed-out  by  the  city.  He  told  anyone  who 
listens  that  aliens  are  taking  over 
Vancouver.  The  time  before  that,  it  was 


Drop  us  a line. 

We  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions. 
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something  about  the  city  slipping  into  the 
ocean.  So  why  does  he  keep  going  back? 

He’s  not  the  only  one  with  this  problem. 
Something  about  Vancouver  keeps  almost 
everyone  obsessed  with  the  place. 

Maybe  there’s  something  in  the  indie 
music  scene,  or  in  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings. Maybe  it’s  the  fact  that  the  X-Files 
films  there.  Perhaps  it’s  the  draw  of 
MuchMusic  personality  Terry  David 
Mulligan. 

Doesn’t  Vancouver  have  one  of  the 
highest  suicide  rates  among  Canadian 
cities? 

Doesn’t  it  rain  constantly? 

Isn’t  it  basically  just  Toronto  with 
mountains? 

Here’s  what  I’ve  decided.  I’m  going  to 
take  all  my  assumptions  and  see  for 
myself.  By  the  time  you  read  this.  I’ll 
already  be  there,  waiting  for  the  place  to 
overwhelm  me.  And  it  probably  will. 


I \ By  $p^ding"all  our  time  hoping  and  waiting  for 
tomorrow,  today  slips  by,  completely  unnoticed. 

; Each^moment  is  srhall,  yet  important,  accona- 
' plishment . does  not  receive  the  recognition  it 
deserves,  as  we  strive  for  the  larger  milestones 
which  occur  infrequently  in  our  lives. 

The  problem  With  always  waiting  for  tomorrow 
is  that  tomorrow  never  actually  cbmes,  and  we 
are  thus  constantly  left  in  a state  of  anticipation. 

I am  not  saying  that  we  should  not  look  forward 
to  what  is  to  come.  By  all  means,  set  goals  for 
yourself  and  decide  how  you  will  reach  them. 
Plan  the  things  you  want  to  do.  Dream  about 
what  youf  future  will  look  like. 

Blit  at  the  same  time,  remember  to  focus  on  the 
little  things  going  on  around  you  each  day.  Think 
of  how  you  brighten  someone’s  day  when  you 
smile  and  say  hello. 

Take  pride  in  yourself  when  you  receive  mi  A on 
a difficult  test.  Watch  how  the  flowers  you  plant- 
ed in  a pot  on  your  window-sill  grow  more  beau- 
tiful every  day. 

So,  while  you’re  dreaming  and  waiting  for  cars 
and  houses  and  careers,  remember  to  seize  the 
day  because  these  gigantic  milestones  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  little  footsteps  we  take 
each  day. 


SPOKE  is  mainly  funded  from  S^tember  to  May  by 
the  Doon  Student  Association  (DSA).  The  views  and 
opinions  expressed  in  this  newspaper  do  not  n^essarily 
reflect  the  views  of  Conestoga  College  or  the  DSA. 
Advertisers  in  SPOKE  are  not  endorsed  by  the  DSA 
unless  their  advertisements  contain  the  DSA  logo. 
SPOKE  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damages  arising  out 
of  errors  in  advertising  beyond  the  amount  paid  for  the 
space.  Unsolicited  submissions  must  be  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor  by  9:30  a.m.  Monday.  Submissions  are  subject  to 
acceptance  or  rejection  and  should  be  clearly  wntteii  or 
typed;  a WordPerfect  or  MS  Word  file  would  be  helpful. 
Submissions  must  not  contain  any  libellous  statements 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  an  illustration  (such  as  a 
photograph). 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

After  hundreds  of  hours  of  work, 
the  third-year  mechanical  engi- 
neering students  robotics  and 
automation  students’  final  project 
worked  with  only  a few  minor 
problems. 

Ev  House,  one  of  the  students 
who  worked  on  the  project,  said 
the  problems  that  did  occur  could 
be  fixed  with  minor  adjustments  in 
a few  minutes. 

The  project,  an  automated  razor 
assembly,  was  demonstrated  at  the 
third-year  mechanical  engineering 
students’  open  house.  The  Cutting 
Edge,  on  Aug.  19. 

Pat  Tondreau,  project  manager, 
said  he  was  pleased  with  the  turn- 
out of  employers  and  people  who 
dropped  by  the  open  house 
because  they  wanted  to  see  how 
the  project  worked. 

The  automated  razor  assembly 
system,  designed  and  built  by  the 
third-year  class,  assembles  and 
packages  a men’s  Gillette  razor. 

Early  in  the  winter  semester  the 
class  divided  into  six  teams.  Each 
team  chose  a product  that  could  be 
assembled.  Next,  the  teams 
devised  a way  for  their  chosen 
product  to  be  assembled  and  pack- 
aged automatically.  The  teams 
then  made  a formal  presentation  to 
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the  class,  and  voted  on  the  final 
choice  “based  on  time,  complexity 
and  material  resources,”  said  Jim 
Pottage  and  Steve  Bowser,  in  the 
introduction  of  a booklet  that  was 
given  to  people  who  visited  the 
open  house. 

Each  team  took  on  a different 


function  of  the  chosen  automated 
razor  assembly  system,  and 
designed  and  built  an  automated 
sub-station  that  would  complete 
the  particular  function,  keeping  in 
mind  the  goal  was  “the  creation  of 
a single  integrated  assembly  unit,” 
said  the  booklet. 


(Photo  by  Lynne  Thompson) 

The  students  started  building  the 
project  in  May,  Tondreau  said. 

As  well  as,  designing  and  build- 
ing the  system,  the  students  had  to 
find  the  materials  they,  needed,  and 
modify  them,  said  John  Richert. 
Some  of  the  materials  were 
already  at  the  college.  Others  were 


cast-offs  the  students  received 
after  approaching  companies  for 
cast-offs. 

Richert  said  the  entire  project 
was  built  for  under  $1,0(X). 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was 
for  the  experience  of  applying 
what  the  students  learned  in  the 
three  years  they  were  at  the  col- 
lege, said  Tondreau. 

If  someone  had  told  the  students 
when  they  started  the  program 
they  would  be  able  to  build  some- 
thing similar  to  the  razor  assembly 
system  by  the  time  they  finished, 
they  wouldn’t  have  believed  it,  but 
building  it  gave  them  confidence, 
Tondreau  said.  They  now  know  the 
can  do  it. 

Employers  were  invited  to  the 
open  house,  said  Linda  Hart,  co-op 
education  employment  officer 
Representatives  from  about  40 
companies  did  attend.  Hart  said. 
John  Tibbits,  president  of  the  col- 
lege, said  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
mechanical  engineering  students 
have  had  100  per  cent  job  place- 
ment within  six  months  of  gradu- 
ating the  program. 

Because  the  local  economy  is 
growing  and  the  demand  in  the 
workplace  is  great,  Tibbits  said, 
the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 
gram is  expanding  to  60  students 
in  1998-99. 
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Encourage  girls  to  enter  technology,  grad  says 
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By  Colleen  Cassidy 

Ev  House  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  mechanical  gadgets. 

It  was  because  of  her  interest  in 
mechanical  things  that  the  third- 
year  mechanical  engineering  stu- 
dent decided  to  enter  the  program 
at  Conestoga  College  in  1994,  she 
said. 

House  said  she  had  been  home 
raising  her  family  for  10  years, 
when  she  attended  a job  coun- 
selling group  for  single  parents. 

Gail  Smythe,  a co-op  education 
advisor  at  Conestoga,  attended  one 
of  the  meetings  to  talk  about  the 
co-op  programs  offered  at  the  col- 
lege, House  said.  During  the  talk 
the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 


gram was  mentioned.  House  said 
she  was  interested  in  studying  in 
the  program . 

After  going  back  to  Open  Door 
adult  high  school  to  complete  the 
required  courses  and  earn  her  high 
school  diploma,  she  said,  she 
entered  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing program  in  1994. 

House  said  another  woman 
entered  the  program  at  the  same 
time  she  did  but  left  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester. 

She  said  she  didn’t  have  any 
problems  being  the  only  female  in 
the  class  with  28  men. 

She  may  have  had  problems,  she 
said,  if  she  had  been  younger  and 
socialized  more.  “I  was  focused,  I 
knew  why  I was  here.” 


More  women  don’t  enter  tech- 
nology programs.  House  said, 
because  they  are  intimidated  and 

they  don’t  get  much  exposure  to 
technology. 

Schools  need  to  do  more  to 
encourage  girls  to  enter  technolo- 
gy fields. 

House  said  she  is  planning  to  go 
into  high  school  classes  to  talk  to 


them  about  women  entering  the 
technology  fields. 

As  well.  House  said,  young  girls 
need  encouragement.  If  a girl  is 
still  living  at  home,  her  parents 
may  not  encourage  her  to  enter  a 
technical  program. 

The  attitude  about  women  enter- 
ing technical  fields  is  getting  bet- 
ter, House  said,  but  there  is  still  a 


long  way  to  go. 

House  said  she  has  gained  a lot 
of  confidence  during  the  last  three 

years. 

She  said  she  will  be  starting  a job 
at  Automated  Tooling  Systems  in 
Cambridge  as  an  Auto  Cad  detail- 
er  Eventually,  House  said,  the  job 
will  lead  to  her  becoming  an  auto- 
mated equipment  designer. 


Concert  Photos 
on  Sale 

Tues.  Sept.  9 
Wed.  Sept.  10 
9 am  - 5 pm 
The  Sanctuary 

Photos  by  Jeffrey  Blake  Photography 
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Outdoor  Movie 
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Volcano 


Tues.  Sept.  9 

at  The  Recreation  Centre 

Tickets  on  sale  at 
the  DSA  Office 
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Thirty  and  proud 


Anniversary  celebrations 
to  focus  on  convocation 


Wayne  Hussey,  executive  director  or  oonesrogas  coirimuniiy 
relations  department,  gives  thumbs-up  to  the  college’s  30th 
anniversary  plans.  (Photo  by  Tony  Kobilnyk) 


By  Ross  Bragg 

Most  events  marking 
Conestoga’s  30th  anniversary  cel- 
ebrations will  take  place  around 
the  June  1998  convocation  cere- 
monies, said  Wayne  Hussey,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  college’s 
community  relations  department. 
“We  want  to  celebrate  30  years 
since  the  college’s  first  gradua- 
tion,” said  Hussey,  “because  we 
want  the  focus  to  be  more  on  the 
people  than  on  the  buildings.” 

He  said  leading  up  to  the  events 
in  June,  there  could  be  events 
planned  marking  30  years  since 
the  college  was  established,  30 
years  since  construction  began, 
and  30  years  since  the  first  student 
walked  through  the  door. 

“By  focusing  on  convocation,  we 
are  celebrating  30  years  of  perfor- 
mance — not  just  what  we  are,  but 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
doing.” 

Conestoga’s  first  board  of  gover- 
nors began  meeting  in  February  of 

1967  and  construction  began  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  The  first  convoca- 
tion ceremony  was  held  May  31, 
1969,  for  67  students  inside 


Fairview  Cinema  at  Fairview  Park 
shopping  centre. 

As  described  in  the  25th  anniver- 
sary commemorative  book, 
Twenty-Five  Years  of  Education 
That  Works,  students  in  bouffants 
and  bellbottoms  were  seen  navi- 
gating a sea  of  construction  work 
to  get  to  the  21  portables  in  those 
first  years. 

“By  focusing  on  convoca- 
tion, we  are  celebrating 
30  years  of  performance.” 

Wayne  Hussey, 
community  relations  department 


His  department  is  only  in  the 
planning  stage,  said  Hussey,  but 
the  first  step  is  to  get  all  members 
of  the  college  community 
involved,  including  students,  staff 
and  faculty. 

“We  see  ourselves  in  a catalytic 
role.  We  are  not  going  to  decide 
how  the  celebration  will  take 
place,  instead  we  will  be  there  as  a 


resource  and  to  encourage  the  pro- 
cess.” 

Hussey  said  that  together  with 
the  college’s  director  of  public 
affairs,  John  Sawicki,  they  will  set 
up  a committee  to  get  together 
some  ideas. 

“We  want  to  get  everybody 
thinking  because  we  want  these 
celebrations  to  be  something  for 
everybody  across  the  whole  col- 
lege community  and  for  people  in 
the  outside  community  to  partici- 
pate in.” 

One  idea  being  tossed  around, 
said  Hussey,  is  to  plan  an  employ- 
ees symposium  so  it  coincides 
with  the  celebration.  He  said  the 
symposium  would  help  strengthen 
the  link  between  how  the  college 
trains  students  and  the  changing 
demands  of  the  related  industry. 

Hussey  said  he  does  not  think  the 
celebration  would  necessarily  tie 
into  a fund-raising  campaign. 

“In  my  opinion,  fundraising  and 
celebrating  should  be  two  separate 
things.  We  want  people  to  feel  like 
they  can  enjoy  themselves  and 
take  it  all  in  without  fearing  that 
somebody  will  be  coming  by  and 
asking  them  for  money.” 
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Woodworking  student  builds  own  guitar 


levelled  properly,  you  can  get  a 
buzzing  off  the  strings.” 

Chappell  said  the  pitch  and  har- 
monics of  a guitar  can  sound 
incorrect  if  the  fret  spacing  is  off 
by  less  than  half  a millimetre. 

All  woodworking  technology  co- 
op projects  are  a four-month  pro- 
cess, Chappell  said.  Students 
begin  by  designing  the  project  and 
then  locating  the  building  materi- 
als. 

The  materials  for  Chappell’s  bass 
cost  over  $800.  The  fret  board  is 
black  ebony,  the  neck  is  wenge, 
and  the  body  is  alder  and  cocobo- 
lo. 

Because  cocobolo  is  an  exotic 
wood,  Chappell  said  he  had  to  pur- 
chase an  eight-foot  length  in 
Mississauga,  which  cost  him  about 
$230. 

Building  the  bass  required 
Chappell  to  go  off  campus  for 
help. 

Instructors  in  the  program,  he 
said,  don’t  know  enough  about 
building  guitars  to  help  him,  so  he 
relied  on  “How-to”  books  and 
George  Furlanetto  of  the  Guitar 


By  Lynne  Thompson 

Starting  in  September,  a new 
coiu-se  will  be  offered  which  will 
equip  Conestoga  students  with 
skills  they  need  in  order  to  be  peer 
tutors. 

However,  Roger  Mainland,  a 
counsellor  in  student  services  who 
will  be  teaching  the  course,  said 
students  do  not  have  to  be  peer 
tutors  to  take  the  course. 

Theory  and  application  of  peer 
assisted  learning  is  a general  edu- 
cation course  available  as  an  elec- 
tive to  students  in  any  program, 
said  Mainland. 

However,  students  must  be  rec- 
ommended by  faculty  before  they 
can  enrol.  This  recommendation  is 
based  on  the  student’s  strong  aca- 
demic standing,  as  well  as  a their 
ability  to  help  other  students  wi* 
the  course  material,  said 
Mainland. 

Mainland  said  the  course  is  a 
result  of  an  idea  that  he  and  peer 
tutor  administrator  Myma  Nichols 
had.  He  said  they  felt  there  was  a 


Mainland  said  there  will  be  a 
substantial  theory  component  to 
the  course.*!  don’t  want  to  only 
tell  people  this  is  what  you  do.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  them  why 
they  do  it.” 

Knowing  the  theory,  said 
Mainland,  will  allow  students  to 
take  their  skills  into  the  workplace 
and  use  them  there  because  they 
will  understand  learning  styles  and 
methods  of  communication  that 
are  different  from  their  own. 

The  course  will  be  evaluated  on 
three  components,  said  Mainland. 
The  practicum  will  consist  of  10 
in-class  practise  sessions  in  which 
students  will  work  in  groups  of 
three,  helping  their  classmates  and 
using  the  skills  they  are  learning. 

The  skills  bank  component  will 
require  students  to  put  together 
information  packages  which  will 
assist  others  in  peer  tutoring. 

For  example,  said  Mainland,  a 
student  may  be  asked  to  put 
together  information  on  how  to 
help  someone  with  reading  diffi- 
culties. This  information  would 


then  be  available  to  peer  tutors 
who  are  working  with  someone 
who  needs  assistance  in  reading. 

The  final  area  to  be  evaluated 
will  be  a major  paper  to  be  written 
during  the  course. 

Mainland  said  the  theory  and 
application  of  peer  assisted  learn- 
ing is  separate  from  the  peer  tutor- 
ing program  already  in  place  in 
student  services. 

He  said  students  may  still  be  peer 
tutors  without  taking  the  course, 
and  those  who  complete  the  course 
are  not  required  to  becomes  peer 
tutors. 

Those  who  are  peer  tutors  will 
continue  to  be  paid,  he  said. 

The  course  will  consist  of  three 
hours  a week  and  there  is  a limited 
enrolment  of  25  students,  said 
Mainland. 

Mainland  said  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  teaching  the  course.  “My 
belief  in  education  is  that  it  should 
be  fun  but  at  the  same  time  mean- 
ingful. I want  students  to  enjoy 
this  course,  but  to  come  away  with 
skills  they  can  use.” 


...  with  monthly  Flat  Rate  long  distance. 


By  Craig  Vailbacka 


^oger  Mainland,  a counsellor  in  student  services,  wiil  be  teaching 
he  new  peer  tutoring  course  which  will 


vay  they  could  offer  an  elective 
vhich  would  provide  students 
vith  skills  which  would  be  benefi- 
;ial  to  peer  tutors,  but  would  also 
)e  transferable  to  everyday  life 
md  the  workplace. 

Some  of  these  skills  students 
should  posses  when  they  complete 


the  course,  said  Mainland,  are  a 
knowledge  of  peer  helping,  an 
understanding  of  communication 
and  interpersonal  skills,  an  ability 
to  help  adults  learn  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  work  effectively 
with  people  in  groups  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 


Carson  Chappell,  a second-year 
woodworking  technology  co-op 
student,  is  building  something  a 
little  different  for  his  final  project. 

While  most  students  in  the  class 
at  Conestoga  are  building  cabi- 
nets, Chappell  is  creating  a solid- 
body  bass  guitar. 

“I’ve  been  playing  bass  for  six 
years,  and  I figured  that  I could 
make  one  of  these,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
been  doing  woodworking  since 
Grade  10.  I’ve  built  a lot  of  furni- 
ture, but  this  is  my  first  actual 
bass.” 

Chappell  said  the  bass  is  the  last 
project  he  will  build  in  the  three 
year  program,  as  the  final  year 
consists  strictly  of  theory. 

“The  guitar  has  been  really  chal- 
lenging. There  is  a lot  of  precise 
measuring,  routering  out  of  cavi- 
ties, jigs  and  hand  work  involved.” 

The  most  difficult  part  of  build- 
ing the  bass,  Chappell  said,  was 
the  frets  and  their  spacing.  “The 
frets  have  to  be  the  most  accurate 
part  of  the  guitar.  If  they  aren’t 

New  elective 


teaches  students  peer  tutoring  skills 


Carson  Chappell,  a second-year  woodworking  technology  co-op  student,  does  some  sanding  on  a 

I I I ill.  u!-.  K\/  Prsiin  Vallhnrlxj 


bass  guitar  he  built  for  his  final  project 

Clinic  in  Hamilton  for  help.  because  they  roll  into  complete 


Unlike  cabinets,  Chappell  said, 
guitar  building  involves  a great 
deal  of  hand  work. 

“I  carved  the  neck,  and  I had  to 
carve  all  the  horns  on  the  guitar 


circles  at  the  end,”  he  said.  “You 
can  put  money  into  producing  jigs 
and  fixtures  to  help  you  do  that 
faster,  but  this  is  only  a one-time 
thing  right  now.” 


(Photo  by  Craig  Vailbacka) 

Chappell  said  he  may  start  his 
own  guitar  and  bass  manufactur- 
ing business  if  the  prospects  look 
good.  In  the  short  term  though,  he 
plans  on  entering  his  bass  in  the 
college’s  Mastercraft  Award. 
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Carefree  sexual  conduct 
has  various  consequences 


Warming  up  for  fall 


By  Alison  Shadbolt 

Most  students  are  aware  of  the 
often  horrifying  consequences  of 
HIV  infection,  but  there  are  other 
sexually  transmitted  diseases 
(STDs)  that  can  cause  cancer, 
brain  damage  and  even  death. 

According  to  information  pub- 
lished by  Health  Canada,  diseases 
like  chlamydia,  gonorrhea  and 
hepatitis  B are  common  among 
sexually  active  young  people. 
These  infections  can  have  serious 
long-term  risks,  so  detection  and 
treatment  are  essential. 

Students  who  have  had  unsafe 
sex  or  suspect  they  have  been 
exposed  to  STDs  can  go  to 
Conestoga’s  health  and  safety 
office  for  a referral  to  the  Waterloo 
Region  STD  clinic,  said  the  col- 
lege’s coordinator  of  health,  safe- 
ty and  enviroxunent. 

Kim  Radigan  said  the  campus 
doctor,  Jodie  Wang,  can  order 
blood  tests  to  detect  some  STDs, 
such  as  syphilis.  Students  can  con- 
tact the  STD  clinic  directly  at 
(519)  883-2251. 

There  is  also  printed  information 
available  at  the  health  and  safety 
office  on  a variety  of  STDs,  their 
symptoms  and  treatments,  said 
Radigan. 

Some  sexually  transmitted  infec- 
tions are  bacterial  and  can  be 
cured  with  a course  of  antibiotics. 


taken  orally  or  injected,  said 
Health  Canada’s  1997  booklet 
What  You  Need  to  Know  About 
Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases. 

Chlamydia  is  a serious  bacterial 
infection  transmitted  through 
vaginal  and  anal  sex. 

Some  people  with  chlamydia 
have  no  obvious  symptoms. 
Others  notice  genital  discharge, 
burning  sensation  during  urination 
and  pain  in  the  lower  abdomen 
(women)  or  testicles  one  to  three 
weeks  after  infection. 

Tetracycline  is  usually  used  to 
cure  chlamydia.  If  left  untreated, 
the  disease  can  cause  pelvic 
inflammatory  disease,  an  infection 
in  the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes, 
and  lead  to  infertility  in  women. 
The  long-term  effects  on  men 
have  not  been  established,  said  the 
Health  Canada  booklet. 

The  symptoms  of  gonorrhea,  a 
bacterial  infection  transmitted 
through  oral,  vaginal  and  anal  sex, 
are  similar  to  those  of  chlamydia. 
They  may  appear  three  to  five 
days  after  infection,  or  not  at  all. 
The  disease  can  be  cured  with 
antibiotics. 

Syphilis  is  spread  through  vagi- 
nal, anal  or  oral  sex  and  is  usually 
h-eated  with  penicillin.  Those 
infected  may  have  no  symptoms 
or  may  notice  three  stages  of 
symptoms. 

The  first  is  a painless  sore  at  the 


entry  point  of  the  disease  up  to 
three  months  after  infection.  A 
few  months  later,  flu-like  symp- 
toms and  a rash  on  the  hands,  feet 
or  body  may  occur.  Years  later, 
syphilis  can  cause  heart  disease, 
brain  damage  or  death  if  left 
untreated. 

Genital  herpes,  most  commonly 
caused  by  the  herpes-simplex-two 
virus,  is  transmitted  through  direct 
contact  with  sores  and  is  incur- 
able. It  can  also  be  transmitted  by 
an  infected  person  when  no  sores 
are  present,  said  the  booklet. 

The  symptoms  of  genital  herpes 
are  outbreaks  of  painful  sores  up 
to  several  times  a year. 
Prescription  medications  may  pre- 
vent or  shorten  these  outbreaks. 
Hepatitis  B is  the  only  STD  that 
can  be  effectively  prevented  with  a 
vaccine,  said  an  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Heal*  leaflet  about  the  disease. 

It  is  a virus  carried  in  body  fluids, 
such  as  blood  and  semen. 
Hepatitis  B is  incurable  and  can 
cause  infection  of  the  liver,  lead- 
ing to  liver  disease,  liver  cancer  or 
death.  Most  people  experience  no 
symptoms,  according  to  the 
leaflet. 

Health  Canada’s  guidelines  for 
avoiding  STDs  include  always 
using  latex  condoms  during  oral 
sex  and  intercourse  and  avoiding 
sharing  needles  for  drugs,  tattoos 
and  body  piercing. 


thP  W copimunicatforf^-co-ordinater  for 

‘ Blackwell,  past  president. 

Slfo  for  the  fall  term  on 
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Doon  Student  Association  iooks  for  input 

Success  depends  on  student  involvement,  says  entertainment  manager 

y LA.  Livingston  He  would  like  to  have  mr.rr.  r-rvn.  u r.,  ...  ^ 


Student  feedback  and  involve- 
ment is  important  to  the  success  of 
the  Doon  Student  Association’s 
(DSA)  activities,  said  entertain- 
ment manager  Steve  Harris. 

“I  work  for  the  students,  and  I am 
here  for  suggestions.  The  more  I 
hear  from  the  students,  the  more 
feedback  I can  get,  the  better 
entertainment  manager  I can  be,” 
he  said. 

It  will  make  my  job  easier  as 
well,  instead  of  me  second-guess- 
ing. If  you  always  have  to  second- 
guess,  you  might  hit  the  nail 
sometimes,  but  you  might  miss  it  a 
lot  more.” 


He  would  like  to  have  more  con- 
tact with  the  student  representa- 
tives, he  said,  to  build  on  the  good 
job  the  DSA  did  last  year. 

H^s  said  the  college  location  is 
a slight  disadvantage  for  getting 
students  involved.  “The  college  is 
very  commuter-oriented.  People 
come  for  their  classes  and  then 
they  don’t  want  to  come  back,”  he 
said. 

Hams  said  he  has  some  ideas  for 
college  events  that  he  would  like 
to  see  succeed. 

“It  would  be  really  interesting  if  I 
can  get  a lot  of  feedback  from  the 
students  to  have  a homegrown 
event,  meaning  like  a school  battle 
of  the  bands.” 


He  said  he  wants  to  bring  in  a 
variety  of  music.  He  would  like  to 
try  out  blues,  jazz,  alternative, 
country  and  rock  bands  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Hams,  a third-year  broadcasting 
student  specializing  in  radio,  said 
his  class  did  a survey  at  the  end  of 
last  year  to  discover  what  students 
were  listening  to.  He  said  the  top 
two  radio  stations  were  Energy 
108  and  102.1  The  Edge,  all  out  of 
Toronto. 

‘We  want  to  format  our  stations 
CKRZ^and  CCMX  to  reflect  those 
styles  of  music.  It  will  be  the  same 
setup.  CKRZ  will  be  broadcast 
right  to  the  lounge  and  CCMX 
will  broadcast  to  the  cafeteria 


again,”  he  said. 

“Hopefully  we’ll  get  a transmit- 
ter where  we’ll  be  able  to  to  broad- 
cast to  the  other  buildings  and  also 
maybe  to  the  residents  over  at 
Rodeway  Suites.” 

There  are  projects  he  wants  to 
get  done  this  year,  Harris  said,  by 
working  with  other  programs  at 


the  college  to  get  them  done.  He 
said  he  is  negotiating  with  the 
woodworking  program  to  have 
them  build  an  entertainment  centre 
for  the  Sanctuary. 

There  are  also  plans  to  change 
the  lighting  in  the  lounge  to  have 
three  switches  instead  of  one, 
he  said. 


Hepatitis  B 


Vaccine  Clinic 


qOON 


Mon.,  Sept.  ** 

8 am  - 6 pm 
The  Sanctuary 
Register  by  Sept  1? 


The  Clinic  is  open  to  all 
Students  and  Staff. 

Up  to  a 50%  savings 
Only  $60  for  the  series  of  3 shots 
Register  at  the  DSA  Office 
For  More  information  call  Becky  at 
the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131. 


TORONTO 
BLUE  JAYS 

VS.  Baltimore 
Bus  Trip 

Tuesday,  Sept.  23 
TICKETS  $30 

Tickets  available  at 
the  DSA  Office  or  call  748-5131 
WWW.  doonsa.  com 
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No  plans  to  relax 

Mechanical  engineering  instructor  retires 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

When  Pat  Tondreau  says  he’s 
retiring,  he  means  he’s  retiring 
from  Conestoga  but  has  no  plans 
to  sit  back  and  relax. 
He  taught  his  last  classes  at  the 
college  this  summer,  he  said. 

He’s  going  to  take  his  vacation 
time  and  after  teaching  trades  and 
technology  courses  on  a full-time 
basis  at  the  college  since  1985,  he 
will  retire  in  November. 

Instead  of  relaxing,  Tondreau’s 
planning  to  take  university  cours- 
es, travel  with  his  wife,  open  a 
consulting  business  and  volunteer 
with  the  First  Nations  in  northern 
Canada. 

He  and  his  wife  have  visited  the 
Yukon  and  would  like  to  go  back, 
and  they  are  planning  a trip  to 
Labrador  next  year. 

Tondreau  said  he  would  like  to 
volunteer  with  natives  because 
he’s  interested  in  learning  more 
about  their  spirituality  and  culture. 

He  said  he  hopes  a partnership 


could  be  formed  where  he  could 
help  them,  at  the  same  time  learn- 
ing from  them  about  their  culture. 

Tondreau  wants  to  teach  the 
natives  in  northern  Canada 
because,  he  said,  there  is  a need. 
Poverty  is  a serious  problem  and 
that  leads  to  other  problems, 
including  substance  abuse. 

He’s  taught  computer  and  tech- 
nology courses  at  the  college  and 
would  like  to  teach  similar  courses 
to  the  natives,  but  would  help  them 
however  they’d  want  him  to,  he 
said. 

“It’s  not  really  helping  them,” 
Tondreau  said,  “if  I tell  them  how 
I’ll  help  them.” 

Tondreau  started  teaching  at  the 
college  in  1982  as  a continuing 
education  instructor.  After  three 
years  he  was  hired  as  a sessional 
instructor. 

He  was  miming  a consulting 
business  at  the  same  time  and  his 
teaching  interfered  with  his  busi- 
ness, he  said. 

“It  was  difficult  to  mn  a consult- 


ing business  when  I had  to  teach 
two  days  a week,”  Tondreau  said. 

However,  that  only  lasted  six 
months,  he  said. 

In  January  1986,  Tondreau  was 
hired  to  teach  full  time.  He  closed 
the  consulting  business  soon  after, 
he  said. 

Tondreau  said  he  taught  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  engineering 
courses  as  well  as  wood  skills 
courses. 

He  said  the  best  part  of  teaching 
was  watching  the  students  gain 
confidence  after  finding  they  could 
succeed  in  completing  their 
assignments  and  projects. 

Another  exciting  part  of  teach- 
ing, said  Tondreau,  has  been  the 
last  semester  of  the  third  year  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 
gram. 

The  students  apply  all  they’ve 
learned  during  Ae  three  years 
they’re  at  the  college,  designing 
and  building  an  automated  assem- 
bly machine  on  their  own,  from 
beginning  to  end. 


Pat  Tondreau,  mechanical  engineering  instructor,  will  be  retiring  in 
November.  (Photo  by  Colleen  Cassidy) 


Are  you  buying  a computer?  Read  this  first 


By  Helene  Beaulieu 

Research,  research,  research. 
That’s  the  advice  Fred  Weinhardt, 
president  of  Micro  Aid  Computer 
Services  and  part-time  computer 
instmctor  at  Conestoga,  gives  to 
people  when  they  set  out  to  buy  a 
computer. 

Weinhardt  was  at  the  college 
June  6 presenting  a seminar  to  fac- 
ulty on  investing  in  a personal 
computer  as  part  of  the  Employees 
for  Excellence  in  Education  initia- 
tive. 

The  seminar  covered  everything 
from  hardware  to  software  consid- 
erations for  those  interested  in 
investing  in  a computer. 

Weinhardt  said  people  are  typi- 
cally interested  in  knowing  about 
technology  changes  on  the  hori- 
zon. “What  we’re  trying  to  do  is 


provide  people  with  information  so 
that  they  can  choose  a system  that 
won’t  be  obsolete  in  two  years.” 

He  said  rapid  technological 
changes  mean  components  that 
originally  did  not  exist  will  often 
be  available  within  a year  of  the 
initial  purchase. 

“Does  that  mean  that  it’s  obsolete 
because  you  bought  an  8 x [CD 
ROM]  a year  and  a half  ago?  No. 
It  means  that  you  don’t  have  the 
latest  and  the  fastest,  but  you  have 
something  that’s  still  very  useful,” 
said  Weinhardt. 

Weinhardt  said  that  the  most 
common  mistake  people  make 
when  purchasing  a computer  is 
“price-only  consideration.”  He 
said  this  happens  when  people 
refuse  to  get  involved  with  the 
specific  ations  of  what  it  is  they  re 
buying. 


Suinincr  is  Not  Over  Yet! 
Plan  to  join  the 
fun  at  the 

WOW 

Camp  Out 

Thurs.  Sept.  11 


Sign  Up  at 
the  DSA  Office 


Whether  it’s  a first-time  buy  or  an 
upgrade  Weinhardt  says  buyers 
need  to  know  what’s  on  the  market 
so  they  can  make  an  informed 
choice  about  the  kind  of  product 
they’re ^oing  to  get. 

“It’s  like  shopping  in  the  super- 
market and  only  looking  at  the  99- 
cent  ice  cream.  You’re  not  remem- 
bering the  brand  that  really  tasted 
good,  that  was  a really  good  quali- 
ty. You’re  just  interested  in  the  bot- 
tom line  price.  You  get  what  you 
pay  for.” 

Weinhardt  said,  prior  to  making  a 
purchase,  potential  buyers  should 
check  the  three  kinds  of  places  that 
sell  computers  and  learn  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  them; 
superstores,  local  computer  dealers 
and  value  added  resellers  (VAR) 
— like  Micro  Aid. 

“The  store  makes  a big  differ- 
ence. At  a superstoredt’s  cash-and- 
carry.  There’s  no  relationship  there 
for  problem  solving.” 

Weinhardt  said  local  dealers  tend 
to  provide  more  on-going  support 
than  would  be  received  at  a super- 
store. 

“You  can  call  and  recognize  the 
person  you’re  talking  with.” 

He  said  many  local  dealers  will 


do  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of 
their  trade  with  businesses  and 
offer  personal,  ongoing  service. 
VARs  like  Micro  Aid  do  80  per 
cent  of  their  trade  with  businesses 
who  need  specialized  support  for 
things  like  networks. 

The  remaining  20  per  cent  of 
sales  go  to  the  retail  market  in  the 
purchase  of  personal,  home  com- 
puters. 

“It’S  like  shopping  in  the 
supermarket  antd  only 
looking  at  the  99-cent  ice 
cream.” 

Fred  Weinhardt, 
part-time  computer  instructor 

He  said  when  dealers  are  pres- 
sured by  high  overhead  costs  into 
doing  volume  sales,  the  quality  of 
service  decreases. 

“As  you  do  volume  you  tend  to 
spend  less  time  with  people,  you 
don’t  give  them  as  much  informa- 
tion.” 

When  looking  for  a computer 


dealer  Weinhardt  said  to  find 
somebody  you  can  trust  who  can, 
and  will,  answer  and  explain  spe- 
cific technical  questions. 

He  also  recommends  finding  a 
dealer  who  can  provide  the  level  of 
service  you  need.  “They  shouldn’t 
be  an  hour  away.  I recommend 
dealing  locally,  within  a 20  minute 
radius.” 

Weinhardt  said  potential  buyers 
should  find  out  what  computer 
hardware  and  software  options  are 
available  in  the  marketplace  and 
should  ask  themselves,  “What 
computer  is  right  for  me?” 

“Stay  away  from  low-end  clone- 
type  stuff  that  is  unproven  technol- 
ogy. It’s  got  the  greatest  chance  of 
lemons  and  compatibility  prob- 
lems.” 

He  said  sometimes  high-quality, 
locally  assembled  custom  systems 
can  be  found.  But  “generally 
speaking,  this  market  is  your  cost- 
cutting market.” 

To  better  understand  the  market- 
place, Weinhardt  recommends 
looking  to  publications  like  the 
Canadian-based  Computer  Paper 
or  its  American  counterpart,  which 
also  lists  some  Canadian  compa- 
nies, Computer  Shopper. 


Week  Of  Welcome 


Golf  Tournament 


„oON  fro. 


Friday,  Sept.  12 
$25/person 
Sign  up  at  the  DSA  Office  by  Sept.  9 
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Condor  Roost  aims  to  please  customers 


By  Ian  S.  Palmer 

The  Condor  Roost  is  preparing 
for  the  upcoming  school  year  by 
adding  a few  new  twists  to  its 
repertoire.  Ian  James,  manager  of 
athletics  and  recreation,  said  he  is 
looking  forward  to  the  influx  of 
students  to  Conestoga  and  wants 
them  to  know  that 
the  Roost  is  there  to 

fill  their  social  We  are  trying  to  givG 

needs. 

James  said  the 
Roost  will  have  a 
different  look  this 
year  as  the  staff  will 
be  outfitted  in  new 
uniforms.  He  said 
the  new  garb  will 
consist  of 

sportswear  and 
baseball  caps  for 


the  centre  a classy, 

sporty-looking 

environment.” 

Ian  James, 
manager  of  athletics 
and  recreation 


the  Roost  staff  and  easily  identifi- 
able uniforms  for  the  rest  of  the 
staff  at  the  recreation  centre. 

“We  are  tiying  to  give  the  centre 
a classy,  sporty-looking  environ- 
ment by  having  the  staff  dressed  in 
casual  sportswear.  We  also  want 
the  staff  to  be  easily  recognized  by 
the  students  and  public.” 

The  Roost  will  also  stay  true  to 
its  sports  theme  by  presenting 
Monday  Night  Football  during  the 


NFL  season.  Dean  Clarke,  assis- 
tant bar  manager,  said  the  Roost 
plans  on  running  a pool  for  the 
games  with  prizes  given  out  to  the 
winners.  He  said  prizes  will  range 
from  cash  to  gift  certificates  and  T- 
shirts  which  will  be  supplied  by 
Domino’s  Pizza  and  Labatts 
Brewery. 

Clarke  said  his  aim 
is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  where 
people  will  gather 
to  watch  the  games 
with  friends  and  be 
able  to  involve 
themselves  in  the 
end  result. 

“We  want  the 
games  to  become  a 
social  event  where 
the  viewers  have  a 
chance  to  win 
something  along  the  way.” 

Clarke  said  the  Roost  also  plans 
on  holding  a Superbowl  party  in 
January.  “We  also  hope  to  show  a 
lot  of  hockey  games  this  year  as 
we’ve  added  Fox  Sports  America 
to  our  satellite  programming.” 
James  said  the  bar  seemed  to  hit 
a dead  spot  last  year  between  3 
p.m.  and  6 p.m.  but  the  Roost  will 
be  glad  to  accommodate  students 
by  staying  open  if  the  demand  is 


Dean  Clarke,  assistant  bar  manager  at  the  Condor  Roost  plans  to  give  the  bar  a sportier  atmosphere 

(Photo  by  Ian  S.Palmer) 


there.  “We  want  the  students  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  business  during  the 
afternoons  we  will  keep  the  bar 
open  for  them.  We  are  very  flexi- 
ble that  way.” 


Clarke  said  the  bar’s  pool  table 
will  be  re-felted  and  aligned 
before  the  school  year  starts  and 
the  jukebox  has  been  updated. 
“Music  brings  atmosphere,”  said 
James.  “We  have  the  jukebox  to 


play  and  we  also  play  CD’s  if  stu- 
dents want  to  hear  them.” 

He  said  the  Roost  will  host 
movie  nights  this  fall  and  an 
Oktoberfest  keg-tapping  party  on 
Oct.  10. 


Bagpiping  and  broadcasting  part  of  instructor’s  iife 


Michael  Du  Boulay,  a 17-year 
broadcast  instructor  plays  the 
bagpipes  on  the  side. 

(Photo  by  Ellen  Douglas) 


By  Lisa  Kloepfer 

When  he’s  not  teaching  at 
Conestoga,  broadcast  radio  and 
television  faculty  member  Mike 
Du  Boulay  keeps  himself  busy 
with  an  interesting  hobby. 

The  bagpiping  Du  Boulay  has 
been  teaching  at  Conestoga  for  17 
years. 

For  several  occasions,  Du  Boulay 
plays  the  bagpipes  for  a negotiable 
fee. 

He  has  played  at  weddings, 
funerals,  retirements  and  birthday 
parties. 

The  instructor,  who  says  his  stu- 
dents sometimes  leave  him 
scratching  his  head  because  of 
their  abstract  ideas,  got  his  three- 
year  RTA  diploma  from  Ryerson 
University  (then  College). 

Du  Boulay  then  took  a trip  to 
Europe. 

Upon  his  return,  he  accepted  a 
six-month  internship  as  an  opera- 
tor working  in  radio  with  CFRB  in 
Toronto. 

“I  was  really  interested  in  getting 


into  TV,”  said  Du  Boulay. 

Instead,  he  found  himself  at 
another  radio  job,  announcing  on 
the  graveyard  shift  for  CKBR  in 
Fort  William,  near  Thunder  Bay, 
Ont. 

Finally,  CKCO  in  Kitchener 
called  Du  Boulay  and  offered  him 
a job  in  television. 

“That’s  what  got  me  into  TV,”  he 
said. 

Du  Boulay  stayed  with  CKCO 
for  two-and-a-half  years,  and  then 
left  to  go  back  to  Europe. 

While  in  Europe,  he  actively  pur- 
sued a job  with  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

He  started  with  the  BBC  as  a 
camera  operator  and  then  moved 
into  the  control  room.  He  stayed 
with  them  for  four  years. 

The  opportunity  to  work  for  the 
Canadian  Brodcasting  Corp.  dur- 
ing Expo  1967  in  Montreal 
brought  Du  Boulay  back  to 
Canada. 

With  CBC  he  said,  “I  did  a lot  of 
news,  weather,  sports  and  the 
Friendly  Giant.” 


He  said  he  realized  his  career 
with  CBC  as  a switcher  was  going 
to  be  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  he  searched  for  a career 
change. 

It  was  then  that  Du  Boulay 
moved  into  the  education  sector, 
taking  a job  creating  teaching  aids 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  (then 
Scarborough  College). 

In  1972,  he  worked  for  City  Tv  as 
a crew  chief  for  eight  months,  and 
then  went  back  to  U of  T for  six 
years. 

After  one  more  television  job  at 
CFTO  in  Toronto,  Du  Boulay 
began  his  teaching  career  at 


Conestoga  in  1 979. 

Du  Boulay  said  one  thing  he 
enjoys  about  his  job  is  “the  never 
ending  stream  of  young  minds.” 
He  said  the  students  make  him 
think  because  they  bring  a new 
way  of  looking  at  things  into  the 
classroom. 

“They  bring  all  that  creativity  to 
a rather  staged  plant  . . . having 
worked  in  the  business  you  get 
pretty  corralled  as  to  what  you  do.” 
Du  Boulay  now  resides  in 
Kitchener  with  Nancy,  his  wife  of 
23  years,  and  their  three  children, 
Samantha,  23,  Andrea,  21  and 
Craig,  16. 
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Students  benefit 
from  alumni  service 


Personal  touch 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Once  a student  enrols  in  a pro- 
gram at  Conestoga  College,  they 
become  a part  of  the  college  com- 
munity for  life  through  the  alumni 
association,  said  the  manager  of 
student  employment,  co-op  educa- 
tion and  alumni  services. 

Mary  Wright  said  through  the 
association,  graduates  can  contin- 
ue to  use  many  of  the  resources 
the  college  has  to  offer. 

These  services  include  the  place- 
ment office  and  recreation  centre. 

' “The  alumni  association  is  set  up 
to  renew  ties  between  the  graduate 
and  the  college,”  said  Wright. 

She  said  the  association  mem- 
bers can  support  the  college  in  a 
number  of  ways,  such  as  sitting  on 
advisory  committees  where  they 
can  offer  updated  information 
regarding  proposed  changes  to 
program  content. 

She  said  graduates  benefit  by 
being  able  to  use  certain  college 
facilities. 

“Alumni  can  still  use  the  learn- 
ing resource  centre,”  said  Wright. 
“They  also  get  a 50  per  cent 
reduction  on  membership  benefits 
for  the  recreation  centre.” 

She  said  besides  the  alumni 
newsletter.  Connections,  the  asso- 
ciation also  keeps  in  touch  with 
graduates  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
core  group  of  alumni  volunteers. 

“The  alumni  association  also  has 
a variety  of  committees  that  stem 
from  our  alumni  board  of  directors 
to  look  at  various  aspects  of  what 
the  association  can  offer  its  mem- 
bers.” 

She  said  the  committee  looks  at 
ways  of  making  sure  that  the  cur- 
rent students  are  aware  of  the 
alumni  association. 

She  said  the  association  will 
offer,  from  time  to  time,  on-cam- 
pus  events  and  promotions  that 
will  hopefully  get  the  alumni 
name  out  and  let  the  students 
know  what  the  association  is 
about  before  they  graduate. 

Students  are  charged  a one-time 
fee  in  their  first  year,  which  is 
considered  to  be  an  automatic  life- 
time membership  to  the 


alumni  association. 

Wright  said  that  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation is  basically  a network  of 
volunteers  committed  to  an  active 
partnership  among  alumni,  the 
community  and  the  college  in 
order  to  create  lifelong  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  college. 

She  said  the  alumni  association 
achieves  this  partnership  in  many 
ways. 

TTie  alumni  association  helps  re- 
enforce a partnership  by  setting  up 
different  sub-committees  that  look 
after  different  areas  which  are 
important. 

“The  alumni  association  has  a 
finance  committee,”  said  Wright, 
“whose  responsibility  is  to  advise 
on  special  requests  we  might  get 
to  sponsor  an  upcoming  event.” 

She  said  it  is  also  the  finance 
committee’s  responsibility  to  look 
at  the  alumni  associations  monthly 
treasures  report  and  to  advise  on 
investing. 

“We  also  have  a human 
resources  committee,”  Wright 
said,  “whose  responsibility  is  to 
look  at  the  whole  volunteer  man- 
agement program  and  decide  on 
ways  to  recruit  highly  committed 
volunteers  into  becoming  involved 
in  the  association. 

Another  is  the  program  services 
committee.  Their  responsibility  is 
to  assess  the  needs  of  the  alumni 
and  the  college  community  and  to 
be  able  to  fulfil  those  needs  wi& 
ongoing  programs  and  services  in 
a variety  of  areas. 

The  image  communication  coin- 
mittee  is  responsible  to  communi- 
cate in  a positive,  professional 
manner  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship in  the  alumni  association  to 
both  current  and  future  alumni 
members. 

Wright  said  the  alumni  associa- 
tion doesn’t  tend  to  offer  work- 
shops for  the  alumni. 

“We  are  looking  at  a large  geo- 
graphical area  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  the  alumni  to  attend 
any  workshops,”  said  Wright. 

The  alumni  association  instead 
focuses  on  types  of  services  or 
benefits  that  can  be  provided  for 
the  alumni. 
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Association  encourages  active  aiumni 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Having  students  become  active 
alumni  after  graduation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of 
Conestoga  life,  said  the  manager 
of  student  employment,  co-op 
education  and  alumni  service. 

Mary  Wright  said  even  though 
the  college  itself  doesn’t  actually 
encourage  former  students  to 
becoming  active , the  alumni  asso- 
ciation continues  to  recruit  stu- 
dents in  many  ways. 

“We  want  to  create  a partnership 
with  the  student  after  they  leave 
the  college,”  said  Wright, 
“because  it  is  important  they 
remain  involved  with  the  college. 

She  said  the  faculty  of  some  pro- 
grams informs  them  of  students 


who  are  involved  in  school  activi- 
ties inside  and  outside  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

“We  look  to  students  who  were 
involved  as  students,”  said  Wright. 
“Quite  often,  the  ones  who  were 
involved  as  students  are  also  going 
to  be  the  ones  who  want  to  stay 
involved.” 

She  said  once  a student  is  an 
alumni,  they  can  help  out  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways. 

There  are  alumni  who  have  a 
seat  on  the  program  advisory  com- 
mittee  to  make  sure  the  program  is 
updated. 

They  also  help  out  by  giving 
guest  lectures  to  individual  class- 
es, or  by  helping  current  students 
in  mock  interviews  to  prepare  for 
actual  interviews  after  graduation. 


Wright  said  the  one  important 
aspect  alumni  can  offer  is  field 
placement  to  students  who  are 
doing  co-op. 

“Since  they  already  know  what 
the  student  has  been  taught  in  the 
program,”  said  Wright,  “they  then 
know  what  the  student  can  per- 
form on  a field  placement,  or  in 
what  areas  they  can  expand  their 
knowledge.” 

She  said  alumni  also  help  out 
with  financial  support  for  some  of 
the  special  programs  at  the  college 
to  continue  to  make  sure  the  cur- 
rent students  have  what  they  need 
to  achieve  their  academic  goals. 

She  said  there  are  up  to  18,500 
active  alumni  and  that  amount 
grows  each  year  by  about  2,000 
after  convocation. 


Kitchener  Transit  Student 
Bus  Pass  Package 

for  Full-time 

Conestoga  College  Students 

Unlimited  Travel- 

Valid  September  - December 
4 months  for  only 

$164.00 

plus  $4  for  Kitchener  Transit  photo  ID  Card 


ON  SALE 

Monday,  September  8 
10  am  - 2 pm,  daily 
Door  #3  Foyer 
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Leadership  to  be  main  roie 
of  women’s  softbaii  pitcher 


Eye  — ball 


By  Andrea  Bailey 

As  the  starting  pitcher  for 
Conestoga’s  women’s  softball 
team  this  fall,  Jill  Kuntz  said  lead- 
ership will  be  one  of  her  main 
roles  with  the  club. 

The  Formosa,  Ont.  native  was 
back-up  pitcher  last  year  to  Fawn 
Day.  Since  Day  has  graduated 
from  the  materials  management 
program,  the  team  coach,  Yvoraie 
Broome,  said  Kuntz  is  next  in  line 
for  the  position. 

Kuntz,  who  is  going  into  her  sec- 
ond year  of  the  recreational  lead- 
ership program,  said  she  is 
looking  forward  to  the  challenge 
of  her  new  role. 

“There  will  definitely  be  more 
pressure  on  me,”  she  said.  “But 
my  new  role  has  given  me  the  con- 
fidence I need  to  do  a good  job.” 
Kuntz  said  she  started  about  two 
games  last  season  and  was  also 
given  time  to  play  in  the  outfield. 

“I  didn’t  mind  playing  the  field 
position,  but  pitching  is  my  first 
choice,”  she  said.  “I  could  have 
been  the  starting  pitcher  last  year, 
but  the  team  already  had  Fawn.  I 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  I 
had  to  be  back-up  pitcher.” 

Kuntz  said  last  year,  her  first 
year  with  the  team,  was  a learning 
experience. 


“I  learned  a lot  of  new  ideas  and 
plays  that  I haven’t  learned  in  soft- 
ball  anywhere  else,”  she  said.  “I 
also  couldn’t  believe  how  fast  you 
have  to  build  a team  in  a two- 
month  season.” 

Kuntz  said  she  has  a 15-year 
background  in  softball.  While 
growing  up  she  also  played  sports 
such  as  basketball,  volleyball, 
hockey  and  ringette.  But  softball 
has  always  been  her  favorite  sport. 

Kuntz  is  currently  playing  her 
first  season  with  the  Kitchener 
Kieswetters  softball  team.  Kuntz 
said  the  Kieswetters  have  qualified 
for  the  national  softball  champi- 
onships that  will  be  played  from 
Aug.  2 through  Aug.  12  in 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Kuntz  said  her  background  in 
softball  has  built  her  confidence  so 
much  over  the  years  that  she  isn’t 
easily  intimidated  on  the  field. 

“Nothing  intimidates  me  — not 
pitchers  or  other  teams,”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  think  intimidation  even 
affected  the  team,  or  at  least  that 
anyone  said  or  let  on.” 

Kuntz  said  she  doesn’t  think  it’s 
a good  thing  that  nine  of  the  14 
players  from  last  year’s  Ontario 
Colleges  Athletic  Association 
gold-medal  winning  team  will  not 
be  returning. 

“Hopefully  the  recruiting  process 


for  the  coaches  is  going  well,”  she 
said.  “I  have  confidence  though, 
that  if  they  put  together  a good 
team,  we  will  get  a shot  a the  gold 
again.” 

If  the  team  wins  the  gold  this 
fall,  it  would  be  the  third  consecu- 
tive year,  but  only  the  second  with 
Kuntz  as  a part  of  the  team. 

“We  have  a good  chance  at  mak- 
ing it  to  the  finals,”  she  said.  “We 
will  show  that  numbers  on  a team 
don’t  matter,  it’s  the  bonding  that 
a team  goes  through  that  counts.” 
Kuntz  said  this  will  be  her  final 
year  with  the  team  because,  like 
Day  this  past  year,  she  will  be 
graduating  from  her  program. 

Kuntz  said  she  has  no  idea  what 
is  in  her  future  after  college. 

“Before  I came  to  Conestoga,  I 
was  olTered  a scholarship  for  soft- 
ball  from  the  University  of 
California,”  she  said.  “But  money 
made  it  difficult,  plus  the  offer 
came  so  late  that  I would  have  had 
to  start  school  last  January  — half 
a semester  later  than  I started  here. 
It  wasn’t  in  my  best  interests.” 
Kuntz  said  the  scout  from 
California  told  her  to  contact  him 
after  she  has  completed  her  col- 
lege program.  She  said  she  is  not 
yet  sure  of  what  lies  in  her  future, 
but  added  that  she  will  be  involved 
in  some  way  in  the  field  of  sports. 


John  Abramovic  attempts  to  catch  the  soccer  ball  kicked  by 
his  friend  Oliver  Kopilas  at  Conestoga’s  soccer  field. 

(Photo  by  Lisa  Kloepfer) 


Players  sought  for  intramural  activities  at  college 

3v  Corina  Hill  A — j _1 


By  Corina  Hill 

Conestoga’s  intramural  program 
kicks  off  at  the  recreation  centre 
Sept.  15  with  a tennis  tournament. 

Singles  tennis  players  can  sign 
up  at  the  recreation  centre  before 
Wednesday,  Sept.  10  for  the  one- 
day  tournament  which  begins  at 
4:30  p.m. 

All  players  who  sign  up  for  the 
tournament  must  attend  a schedul- 
ing meeting  at  5 p.m.  on  Sept.  10 
in  the  Condor  Roost  sports  bar. 
Athletic  program  coordinator 
Marlene  Ford  said  intramural’s  not 
only  provide  students  with  stress 
relief  from  classes,  but  also 
offer  students  a way  to  make 
new  friends. 


She  said  most  students  make  up 
teams  with  people  in  their  classes. 
Some  teams  have  played  together 
for  two  or  three  years.  “It’s  good 
to  be  involved,”  said  Ford. 

Students  who  wish  to  get 
involved  in  intramural  activity  at 
Conestoga  do  not  have  to  play  ten- 
nis. Touch  football  and  slo  pitch 
teams  are  also  being  sought  to 
play  in  the  first  of  three  sessions 
for  intramural  activity. 

Football  teams  of  five  or  more 
can  sign  up  at  the  recreation  cen- 
tre. Games  begin  Sept.  1 6 and  will 
be  played  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  on  the  field  in  front 
of  the  recreation  centre. 

Slo  pitch  teams  will  compete 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  on  both 


of  Conestoga’s  ball  diamonds.  At 
least  three  females  must  be  includ- 
ed in  the  teams  of  nine  or  10  stu- 
dents, said  Ford. 

Captains  for  all  slo  pitch  and 
touch  football  teams  must  attend  a 
meeting  Wednesday,  Sept.  10  in 


the  roost  at  5 p.m. 

Ford  said  all  teams  must  submit 
a $25  bond  before  play  begins. 
She  also  said  the  bond  will  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  six- week 
season  to  teams  that  have  not 
defaulted  or  forfeited  any  games. 


Ford  added  that  getting  involved 
in  intramural  activity  is  rewarding 
because  it  gives  students  exercise 
while  having  fun. 

“It’s  recreational.  It’s  not  com- 
petitive,” she  said.  “There’s  no 
pressure  to  be  the  best.” 


Would  you  like  to 
earn  some 

EXTRA  MONEY? 

- It  can  be  fun! 

- It  is  rewarding! 

~ -is  useful  on  your  resume! 

If  you  are  a second  or  third  year 
student  and  have  75%  or  better  in  the 
course (s)  and  you  would  like  to  tutor, 
you  could  qualify. 

Drop  in  to  Student  Services  (2B02)  for 
more  information . 


Services 

Supported  by  Ooon  Student  Association 


wie^  $ept.  10 
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S1C.CC  students 
S12.5C  ncn*students 
S15.CC  at  the  doer 

On  sale  at  the  DSA  Office 


